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HAS AMERICA GONE TOO FAR IN 
DEMOCRACY? 



BY W. K. BOYD 



With a world at war, and that war supposed to be the 
'direct outgrowth of too little democracy, it may seem that 
the question posed in my title is impertinent. I venture, how- 
ever, to ask it. I believe we have gone too far in democracy, 
and that, unless we retrace some steps recently taken, we 
shall see fulfilled some of the prophecies made by those who 
distrusted popular government at the time this nation was 
" brought forth on this continent, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal." 

This Government was not founded as a democracy. The 
democratic idea was put forward in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, discussed, and discarded because direct government 
had everywhere failed. Our Government was founded as a 
representative government. I doubt if many realize how far 
we have departed in the last decade from this foundational 
principle. Two steps have been taken, practically by com- 
mon consent, which go far to undo the work of the fathers. 
One of these, the less serious, is the direct election of United 
States Senators. This would not be so disastrous in its re- 
sults but for the other more radical action, which, in prac- 
tice, virtually abandons representative government and 
substitutes pure democracy. I refer to the primary method 
of choosing candidates for office. 

, This change was unnecessary. It is true that some men 
did buy their way into the Senate with money. But 
whom did they buy? The men chosen directly from the 
electorate by their immediate neighbors in legislative dis- 
tricts — districts so small that the citizen intent upon his 
duties as a voter could, if he would, know all about the char- 
acter of the men he was voting for. What was needed was 
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not a new method of electing United States Senators, but 
the exercise of more care on the part of the voters in choos- 
ing legislative candidates. Does anyone suppose that unfit 
men will not continue, now and then, to buy their way into 
the United States Senate? Some of the most notorious have 
already had no more trouble in getting the endorsement of 
the electorate than they had in persuading the legislature. 
But this departure, needless as it was, would not be so bad 
if candidates for the Senate could be chosen by party conven- 
tions composed of delegates selected to represent political 
units not larger than a county. It is the indirect step away 
from representative government that threatens to make pub- 
lic service a reproach rather than an honor. If ever there 
Was a device of the devil in politics, it is the direct primary. 
How did it come about ? There had been some abuse of 
the caucus and convention system. It was charged that cor- 
rupt influences controlled nominations by means of the 
packed caucus. In some instances, they did. Under the spur 
of bitter factional contests, many things were done at once 
disgusting and disgraceful. But all the evils incident to the 
caucus system could have been remedied by a simple statute 
legalizing the caucus and laying down rules for its conduct. 
There was no need to abandon the basic principles of repre- 
sentative government. Even the caucus system as it ex- 
isted could have been rendered much less harmful by a 
strict attention to civic duty on the part of the people. How 
many precincts could have been controlled through a packed 
eaueus, if the decent voters of every precinct had made it a 
point to attend the caucus? But such a thing as attempting 
to remedy a political defect by devotion to the ordinary du- 
ties of citizenship does not appeal to the average American. 
He wants a legislative remedy, a new law, a cure-all that 
will enforce itself. And so these negligent citizens who never 
went to a caucus in their lives, and who often had to be 
dragged to the polls by party workers, began to clamor for 
primary law, led on by politicians who hoped to profit by 
such enactment. They raised the cry of "■ Back to the Peo- 
ple ! Let the People rule ' Wthose same People who went to 
the theatre or to the club on caucus nights. They reversed 
completely the scriptural dictum: " Behold, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things ; I will make thee ruler over many 
things." They said: " We have been unfaithful over a few 
things ; make us ruler over many things. We have been care- 
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less and incompetent in choosing men to represent us within 
a small unit where we knew everybody. Behold, we will be 
faithful and competent in selecting men from a field so large 
that we can know only a few. The boss shall be dethroned. 
The places that knew him shall know him no more forever. 
The man shall not seek the office; the office shall seek the 
man." And the law came, came in every State in the Union. 
What has been the result! Has the boss been dethroned? 
Does the office seek the man? Have the people greater power 
over nominations than they had under the old system! Has 
the personnel of office-holders improved! Not one of 
these questions can be answered in the affirmative. The 
boss is as powerful as ever. The office could not seek 
the man if it tried. The only thing left to the people 
is to choose — and, as I shall seek to show later, blindly 
— from the list presented on the primary ballot. Such a 
thing as drafting a man at an especially important hour for 
a mighty task is absolutely impossible. Never in the history 
of America was the personnel of public life so weak and in- 
competent as it is to-day. A few months ago, one of the fore- 
most newspapers in America, in an article entitled i( The 
Most Shameful Legislative Body in the World," made this 
assertion: " With a few honorable exceptions, the United 
States Senate is a composition of ignorance, selfishness, 
avarice, political greed, stupidity, blatancy, flamboyance 
and asininity, to be equaled only by the same composi- 
tion found in the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress." This is a terrible arraignment, and, 
in my opinion, too radical; but the most terrible thing 
about it is that there is some justification for it. The 
original advocates of the primary, who were honest, went 
upon the theory that every voter is deeply interested in 
public affairs, and that, if given direct responsibility, he 
would carefully weigh the qualifications of all the candidates, 
and that only fit men would have a chance. Now, disagree- 
able as the truth is, the average voter is not deeply interested 
in public affairs. The average voter knows little and cares 
less about things political, unless some personal or financial 
interest is directly involved. In the second place, even the 
most intelligent voter is helpless when it comes to choosing 
a host of candidates through the medium of the primary 
ballot. It is, for the most part, a list of unknown names. 
Often the most intelligent voter knows nothing about ninety- 
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five per cent of them, and as a rule he votes for the first name 
on the list under the several headings. When the Iowa 
primary law was first enacted, it provided that the names of 
the candidates for the several offices to be nominated should 
be arranged on the ballot in alphabetical order. What was 
the result? Why, A beat B, and B beat C when there was no 
A, and so on throughout the length of the ballot. Finally 
they changed the law, and arranged it so that every candidate 
has his name first on the list in a proportionate number of 
counties. That helps the men whose names begin with X, Y, 
or Z. But what a commentary it is on the worth of the law as 
a measure of reform, and on the intelligence of the average 
voter ! 

The primary law has been in operation long enough to 
demonstrate beyond dispute that it has the following effects 
; — all detrimental to the public good : 

First : It bars from State and national offices every man 
of small means who is not backed by some one who has 
money. 

Second : It puts a premium on the sensationalist and the 
demagogue. 

Third: It destroys absolutely the effectiveness of the 
minority party as a restraining force on the majority party. 

Fourth: It weakens party ties and makes for personal 
politics. 

Fifth : It makes tenure insecure even for the most com-: 
petent. 

In order to win at a primary, a man must impress him- 
self on a sufficient number of voters to make them think of 
him when they go into the booth at the primary election. 
Consider for a moment what it costs to cover the ninety-nine 
counties of a State like Iowa in any effective way so that a 
man comparatively unknown can so impress himself upon 
the voters. He cannot meet more than a small number of 
them. He must impress them, if they are to be impressed, 
through newspaper advertisements and circulars. An allot- 
ment of $500.00 a county for such a purpose would not be 
unreasonable. If the ambitious politician is seeking free 
advertising, of course he can get it by doing something out- 
landish ; and it has been proved over and over again that to 
do this is one of the surest ways of winning a place on the 
[ticket, even for the office of a Senator in Congress. 
.. As for the destruction of the effectiveness of the minority 
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party, that is plain to everyone who knows the practice under 
the old system and the practice of today. Formerly it was 
the custom for the minority party to hold its convention 
after that of the majority party. If the majority party, 
drunk with over-confidence and power, nominated a weak and 
incompetent candidate for any office, the minority party took 
advantage of it and compelled its strongest men to enter the 
lists; and it has not infrequently happened that by so doing 
the party hopelessly in the minority has been triumphant. 
But under the primary system, the minority party is not 
able to keep its notoriety seekers off the primary ballot; so 
that if a " yellow dog " is nominated by the majority party, 
the chances are that a canine equally yellow will be nomi- 
nated by the minority; and the poor voter is left with the 
choice between two " yellow dogs." 

* The weakening of party ties may seem to some a thing to 
be desired rather than deplored. " Man, not party," is a 
rather popular slogan. But this notion proceeds from super- 
ficial thinking. In this country we must have government by 
and through parties, or we shall have chaos. Nothing last- 
ing can be predicated upon any individual. Human life is too 
brief, too uncertain. The conservative force of organization 
is absolutely essential to progress and order. A party has 
principles, traditions and a history that hold individuals in 
check and make for stability. Individuals pass away, but the 
party remains. The great statesmen of every country, in 
every age, have been partisans, not blindly so, but rational 
party men, leading their parties. 

There are those, perhaps, who hold that short tenure for 
office-holders is a good thing. There could be no greater 
error than this. A statesman is not made in a day. State- 
craft is an art as difficult to master as the most learned 
profession If we are going to be able to hold our own 
among the nations of the earth and develop our own possi- 
bilities, we must have not only a few but many men who will 
serve as Congressmen and Senators, — not for one or two 
terms, but for many. Under the primary, the greatest and 
the wisest of them can be and are nagged out of public life. 
They will not submit to it. Matty who would make capable 
public officials will not even start. It is repugnant to many 
men of the finest ability to use the methods which must be 
used to win at a primary election. These methods, briefly 
summarized, are the same that one would have to use if he 
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were introducing a new brand of shaving soap or trying to 
put a new type of safety razor on the market. 

It is not stating it too strongly to say that the primary 
law has failed utterly. It has multiplied many times the 
cost of holding elections. It has cheapened our public life. 
It has tied the hands of the minority party. It has driven 
out of the public service our highest type of statesmanship. 
Those who advocated it unselfishly, believing that it was a 
measure of reform, have, for the most part, seen the error 
of their judgment and repudiated it. Not long since, I spent 
a day with a former governor of a neighboring State. He is 
a Lincoln-like character, — honest to the core. Speaking of 
his experience with the primary law, he said: " I summoned 
a special session of the legislature when I was governor, 
and asked them to enact a primary law, believing in it with 
all my heart. I have seen it work. I have seen a man, not 
on the border line of insanity, but actually insane, receive 
25,000 votes for Justice of the Supreme Court of my State; 
and, so help me God, if I were governor to-day I would call 
another special session of the legislature, put on sackcloth 
and ashes, acknowledge my mistake, and beg the legislature 
to repeal that law." 

For one thing we may be thankful — we have escaped any 
widespread adoption of the initiative, referendum and recall. 
The fact of the matter is that there are only two things 
which the average voter can do intelligently. First : he can, 
after thorough discussion in press and forum, pass upon 
general principles. When it comes to the specific application 
of these principles, he has neither the time, the opportunity, 
nor the inclination to inform himself so that he can intelli- 
gently pass judgment. If such an obligation is forced upon 
him, he can do but one of two things — neglect it utterly, or 
exercise his duty blindly, not knowing what the effect will 
be. Second: he can choose, from among his own circle of 
acquaintanceship, men whom he is willing to have represent 
him in deliberative bodies which shall nominate executive 
and legislative officers. This is representative government 
—the kind contemplated by the men who formulated the 
Constitution. 

During the last ten years we have gone far afield in the 
direction of pure democracy, and away from representative 
government. Shall we get back? I do not know. Not, I fear, 
until things grow even worse than they are now, or until 
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some great disaster, like the light that flashed upon Saul on' 
his way to Damascus, hrings about a sudden conversion. It 
is expecting too much to look forward to a repeal of the 
primary system by its beneficiaries. There are any number 
of men in State legislatures and in Congress who would 
never have imagined, even in their own minds, that they 
could get seats in these bodies under the old system. The 
country will have to initiate this reform ; and we may have 
to be shocked into it. 

What this country needs above all else is not more laws, 
but a new birth of citizenship : a deep consciousness that true 
reform must proceed from the inside out, not from the out- 
side in. Since 1898, America has enjoyed the greatest era 
of material prosperity ever vouchsafed to any people. Life 
has been made soft and easy for many of us. Automobiles 
fly back and forth over our highways like shuttles in a loom. 
Places of amusement entertain thousands, where dozens 
were entertained a decade ago. Most of our wants are sup- 
plied almost automatically. We push one button and we 
get this, another and we get that. We drop a coin in the 
slot and get almost anything we wish. Effort, ingenuity, 
self-denial, much that puts iron into the blood and makes US' 
value and appreciate our blessings, is lacking. We live, as 
it were, in a land of dreams, smug, conceited, fearing nothing. 
The generation that actually did something for the country 
is fast passing away. There remains to-day only a thin 
blue line of those who were willing to give the " last full 
measure of devotion." As for the rest of us, we have done 
little or nothing for our country : it has done everything for 
us. Instead of acknowledging our obligations, we take all 
that has been done as a matter of course and call for more. 
We need, in this new birth of citizenship, to drop provincial- 
ism and view things in terms of the nation. Shame upon 
the men in this Mississippi Valley from which I write who 
grudge measures for national defense because, forsooth, 
the shells of a hostile fleet or an invading army are not likely 
to fall upon the fields and cities of the Middle West !— f or I 
have heard men actually say: " Why should we fret! They 
couldn't reach us here." The time has gone by when any 
portion of America can be a law unto itself. As for the 
nation at large, the period of its " splendid isolation " is 
forever past. Whether we wish it or not, we must face 
world problems from this day forth. We need statesmen of 
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the highest type, as we never needed them before — men able 
to see the world as a unit. How many such have we in public 
life today? 

Years ago, when I was a boy, I read an article in a maga- 
zine not so widely read now as then — more's the pity — 
by Archdeacon Farrar, on " The Duty of the Church in 
America." Its closing paragraph made a deep impression 
on me then. Its stately lines of prophecy and warning have 
been ringing in my ears of late. As nearly as I can remem- 
ber, this is what he said : 

If America shall keep herself true to the principles upon which 
she was founded and to the awful virtues of the Pilgrim sires, she 
will continue to be the enlightener of the nations, the beautiful 
pioneer in the vanguard of the progress of the world. But if she 
spread a table to fortune and enthrone Mammon above her altars; 
if her politics become corrupt, her press debased, and her religion 
a mere twilight of willful and self-induced delusion, then she, in 
her turn, shall fall, like Lucifer, son of the morning ; and the double 
oceans which wash her illimitable shores shall only splash to future 
empires a more sad, a more desolate, and a more unending dirge. 

W. R. Boyd. 
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